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THE PAINTER’S STUDIO. 
By Corpe.ier Devanove. 





“ Theodebert Monier was an eg F pa man, 
about five feet four inches in height, and a bit of a 


sloven. There was a wildness in his look, and a 
strangeness in his manner, which repelled all advan- 
ces towards intimacy. He was such an artist as 
might be expected from a young enthusiast who was 
almost born in the Sistine Chapel — who played there 
when a child before the wonders of Michael Angelo— 
drew there, upon his knees, and stood erect in man- 
hood with confidence in himself and the power of 
genius. Rome opened to him a brilliant prospect, 
* «* © whena letter from Bayonne announced that 
his mother was dangerously ill. Adieuto art! Ina 
transport of apprehension he fled from Rome like a 
madman. * * On his arrival at Bayonne he found 
his mother recovered; but his career was closed at 
Rome, and he came to Paris. 

“Alas! what was he to do at Paris?—none knew 
him, or suspected his talents. What was he to do in 
a city where there is a Museum for fools, portraits in- 
pat | of pictures, and amateurs instead of artists? 
He saw nothing here of his beloved art. He inquired 
for it but found it not. He hired, in a remote part of 
the city, and far from the Museum, a spacious paint- 
ing-room, in which he could place the largest pictures, 
and converse face to face with Da Vinci, with Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and the Caraccis. * * * He 
purchased, at Haro’s, for ready money, a canvas of 
thirty feet, which to him was one of only ordinary di- 
mensions, and this expense ruined him for six months. 
But then the picture would be excellent! 


“In less than a month this immens® canvas was 


covered, parts were nearly finished, and the work pro- | 


mised to be worthy of the artist. Theodebert touched 
it no more. * * * He returned from a solitary 
walk in deep affliction; he had not yet earned one 
Shilling by his labours. His head was burning, and 
his right hand thrust into his bosom. He cast a wild 
glance at his huge picture, which the yellow and va- 
cillating flame of the taper and the surrounding dark- 
ness made appear still more gigantic. ‘I shall never 
finish it,’ he exclaimed. * * * The next morning 
every trace of it was effaced. * * * 

« Bxcited by I know not what ot alg a 
under I know not what fever of impatience, he ha 
effaced the work, intending to begin another; then the 
disheartening conviction came upon him that none re- 
garded his talents — nay, a doubt if he had talent. He 
had smarted under so much criticism— suffered so 
many rude insults, that hope had fled from him. Dark- 
ness overshadowd all his anticipations — an icy cold- 
ness checked the ay amo heart of the enthusiast — 
hypochondria fixed her fangs upon the victim she was 
never more to quit. In vain did Theodebert struggle 
on with allthe stubborness of genius, and all the fury 
of his ardent pencil —in vain did he heap design upon 
design, and sketch upon sketch; he was wasting life 
in unsuccessful efforts. The harpy gnawed erg | 
on; and the poor artist, harassed and discouraged, fell 
at length exhausted before that cold and smooth canvas 
which his genius would have glorified, but his pencil 
could no longer touch. * * * 

“T went to seehim. Hehad passed a horrible night. 
‘My friend,’ said he, sitting up in his bed, ‘I have had 
a vision. I was scarcely asieep when everything 
around me appeared to increase in size The walls of 
my painting room were covered with marble—the 
windows lengthened into porticos — columns and pilas- 
ters arose, and shot up to meet a vaulted roof, which 
seemed curving to receive them. * * * In the midst 
of this magnificence I was alone, lost, trembling, erush- 
ed, annihilated! I was in Rome, in a palace which I 


never saw, but yet recognized well. On a sudden, 
enormous beams appeared 
so man 

and at le 


to shoot out from between 
columns, to cross each other in al! directions, 
ngth formed a solid scaffolding, upon which I 





| was placed, palette in hand, without having had time 
| to desire it, and before I had spoken a word, or ad- 
vanced a single step. In vain did I struggle against 
| the invisible hand which had raised me by the hair of 
the head, and held my slender body at such a marvel- 
lous height from the ground. I was to paint the cupola; 
and the time allowed me for this work was tll the end 
of the day. Night came before I had half completed 
my task—the fatal term was past—the scaffolding 
cracked, gave way, and I fell to the ground! 

“*] found myself once more upon my bed, bruised, 
and breathless, My dream continued. This time | 
distinctly saw my canvas of thirty feet rise through 
the floor, like the aulea of the ancients, or the curtain 
at the Odeon, in measured time, slowly and solemnly. 
When it touched the ceiling, | heard a shrill whistle. An 
extraordinary exhibition now took place. It was like 
a representation of ombres chinoises. At first there 
was a grotesque collection of noses of every dimension, 
| from Odry to Pelligrini. The devil was there, in pro- 

prid persond, and, with the aid of a wand, explained 
| to me each subject as it appeared and filed off in pro- 
cession before my eyes. He then showed me a distri- 
bution of medals and crosses to be made at the salon 
|of 1831. M. Dubufe was reported painter of the first 
|class, and Johannot turned back to the second: M 
| Lancrenon pamphletizing about it. 

“*On asudden thecanvas darkened, and was turned 
|upside down. It was now no longer a simple canvas, 
| but a magnificent picture — mine — the ay intend to 

paint —the work I have spoken to you about. It was 
finished, and a fat English lord offered me six hundred 
| thousand franes for it. 

“*] refused this sum—my demand was a million 
of franes. 

“*The lord raised his offer, by degrees, to nine 
hundred and ninety-nine franes. 

“<T still refused, and the devil—for it was he — 
burst into a loud fit of laughter, and disappeared. 

“ *Searcely had I lost sight of him, when the bril- 
liant colors of the painting faded, mingled with each 
other, and ran down the canvas in streams, like the 
sweat on the skin of a quoit ployer. 
grinned horribly, and moved about with a hideous 








variet 
pears | as to exhaust my patience. 

“ * My lords!’ I exclaimed, bitterly, and with a loud 
voice, to the cardinals— whose purple was fast dis- 


ready of the same color as their stockings and camails 
—‘ My lords! in mercy, tell me whether you are per- 
spiring blood or wine ?’ 

“ «They replied by a monotonous plain chant, 
which seemed to become fainter and fainter as the co- 
lors vanished from the canvas. This strange sound 
continued a short time, and then ceased with a noise 
like the last hiccup of a drunkard, or the last sob of a 
drowning man. 

“* On awaking, I looked towards the middle of the 
room for the picture of my dream ;—it was gone. 
felt under my pillow for the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine pent. tg 
of the English lord—they were not there. 

“* In despair I jumped out of bed, and ran to my 
painting-room. he canvas was where I had left it 
the night before—vast, white, cold, and untouched ! 
Ah! my friend! that dream—is the coup de grace—I 
feel doubly discouraged.’ 

“T tried to console poor Theodebert, but in vain 
He quitted Paris the same day. 

“ He has now been gone two months; and a letter 
from Bayonne, with a black seal, has just been brought 
me. It is not toannounce the death of his mother, but 
that of my unhappy friend himself, who has committed 
suicide !” 


TO A GIRL THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Tay smiles, thy talk, thy aimless plays, 
So beatiful approve thee, 
So winning, light, are all thy ways, 
Icannot choose but love thee : 
Thy balmy breath upon my brow 

Is like the summer air, 
As o’er my cheek thou leanest now 

To plant a soft kiss there, 





The figures | 


of strange attitudes and contortions, so strange, | 


appearing, and to the bishops, whose faces were al- | 


nine hundred and ninety-nine francs | 


Thy steps are dancing toward the bound 
Between the child and woman ; 

And thoughts and feelings more profound, 
And other years are coming ; 

And thou shalt be more deeply fair, 
More precious to the heart ; 

But never can’st thou be again, 

That lovely thing thou art! 


And youth shall pass, with all the brood 
Of fancy-fed affection ; 

And care shall come with womanhood, 
And 'waken cold reflection ; 

Thou'lt learn to toil, and watch and weep, 
O'er pleasures unreturning, 

Like one who wakes from pleasant sleep 
Unto the cares of morning. 


mr, say not so! nor cloud the sun 
Of joyous expectation, 
Ordained to bless the little one, 
The freshling of creation ! 
Nor doubt that He, who now doth feed 
Her early lamp with gladness, 
Will be her present help in need, 
Her comforter in sadness. 


Smile on, then, little winsome thing, 
All rich in nature’s measure ; 
Thou hast within thy heart a spring 
Of self-renewing pleasure ; 
Smile on, fair child, and take thy fill 
Of mirth, till time shall end it; 
Tis nature's wise and gentle will, 
And who shal! reprehend it? 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. 





Translations from the French. 


THE GRISETTE. 
By Eanest Desprez. 





Formerly, the loose gown of gray stuff, worn by 
| women of the lower class, was called a grisette; after- 
wards, by a simple figure of rhetoric, the name of the 
garment was applied to the women themselves. The 
grisettes of the present day are little aware of this; nor 
is the term at all correct, for they are never clad in gray, 
The dress of a grisette is pink in summer, and blue in 
winter; in summer it is made of chintz, in winter of 
merino, 

The grisette can no longer be considered as belong- 
_ ing to the lower class of females. There are grisettes 
of good families; at least, so they say. I know not 
the cause of such pretensions, unless it proceed from 
novel reading; but certain it is, that if a grisette arrives 
_ from a country place, she was on the eve of marriage 
with either the sub-prefect or the son of the mayor of 
her village, perhaps with the mayor himself; but the 
match was broken off. If bred at Paris, she is the 
daughter of a half-pay officer; her banns were publish- 
ed at the Mairie of the eleventh arrondissement ; her 
intended was either a sub-lieutenant or a writer of 
melodrames, and the marriage did not take place in 
| consequence of some misunderstanding. Every gri- 
| sette has had her misfortunes; often family misfor- 
tunes, but oftener still, misfortunes in love. 

A grisette is always distinguished by her gait, the 
kind of work she does, her numerous attachments, her 
age, and her dress, particularly her little cap. 

The grisette walks upon her toes, balances herself 
upon her hips, draws in her stomach, casts her eyes 
upon the ground, and moves fer head to and fro in 
gentle oscillations. . 

She either works at home, is in a shop, or goes out to 
day-work. She is either a burnisher, a stitcher of 
books, a folder of newspapers, a chamois dresser, a 
maker of gold and silver lace, a washerwoman, a glove 
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maker, a fringe maker,a dyer, an upholsterer, a mercer, 
a toy maker, a breeches maker, a waistcoat maker, a 
sempstress, or a florist, or she makes men’s caps, sews 
linings into hats, colors wafers and labels for the deal- 
ers in eau de Cologne, embroiders in gold, silver, or 
silk, binds shoes, stitches braces, ties the fringe of 
shawls, reels skeins of thread, makes artificial flowers 
of wax or whalebone, strings pearls, polishes silver, or 
glazes stuffs. Thus, the poor grisette handles the nee- 
dle, the scissors, the punch, the file, the graver, the pu- 
mice stone, the pencil; and, inthe pursuit of athousand 
other obsoure trades, the names of which the rich know 
not, consumes her youth in earning a franc and a half 
per diem, 


——_— 


THE IDLER AT PARIS. 


When the idler can escape from an invitation to 
dinner, — for he is a delightful companion, full of wit 
and anecdote, and his company in great request, — he, 
in the unlimited freedom of his choice, dines at a res- 
taurateurs. But which? He knows not himself until 
the moment of his repast. ‘The most unimportant cir- 
cumstance — the falling of a leaf, a pretty little foot, or 
a fine figure, which he determines not to lose sight of 
until the last moment — often decides the question ; and 
then, wherever he goes, he is among old acquaintances. 
His appearance at the Café de Paris, or at Véry’s, or 
at the Fréres-Provenceaux, isan importantevent. ‘The 
Dame du Comptoir smiles, as if it were the arrival of 
an expected friend, or, rather, that of a faithless being 
whom she despaired of seeing again, which makes the 
smile only the more fascinating. The waiters outvie 
each other in attention; the idler’s favorite place is 
prepared ; the delicacies he prefers, and the wines of his 
choice, press before him unbidden. Scarcely is he seat- 
ed, when he is in friendly conversation with his neigh. 
bors. His dinner is prolonged, but without any viola- 
tion of the rules of sobriety ; the idler is too careful of 
his health for that; for, without health, what would be- 
come of him? Only fancy him confined to bed by 
sickness. He had much better be in the grave. At 
length he looks at his watch; and a finger gently con- 
sults his beard to ascertain whether it is in a state fit 
for the drawing room. Fortunately, its somewhat 
rough reply tells him he had better go to the play. We 
will follow him thither. Had he decided in favor of 
the drawing room, we must have abandoned him; for 
in those assemblies, where all individuality is effaced 
by the conventional and established forms ef conversa- 
tion and manners, he would have lost his original cha- 
racter —that type which alone renders him an object of 
attraction. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ACORN. 


My first breath was drawn in the forest of a certain 
lord situated in the north of England. I was firmly at- 
tached tothe extremity of one of the uppermost of my 
mother’s fingers, where I could survey a magnificent 
country, could look with contempt on the shrubs be- 
neath, and listen to the wind, the forest’s postman, as 
it swept its course from distant climes, bearing with it 
news from foreign shores— conveying thoughts from 
groves yet unpolluted by the breath of man. This was 
my situation until I reached maturity, but I was not 
contented ; I longed to visit distant lands, to traverse 
deserts, lonesome dells, and verdant lawns. But no, I 
was doomed to wages I thought then) an acorn. 
Since my birth I had @bserved my mother stretch out 
her arms and rub her hands together, whenever the 
“postman” rushed by, and shake off innumerable 
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journeys. Oh! how I longed to join them. I strove 
to detach myself from the little cup my mother had pla- 
ced me in, but my efforts were unavailing ; and, over- 
come by exertion, I sank back, endeavoring to be con- 
tented, yet could not refrain from peeping over the side, 
to see what had become of my brethren; but what a 
sight met my eyes! I was fully convinced that the old 
adage of “let well be well,” was correct. The owner 
of our forest, a “thing” they call man, had a large 
quantity of animals, something in appearance like him- 
self, only they used “all fours ;” their color, generally, 
was a dirty white, approaching to a yellow, with a 
curly appendage at one end, and a double row of white 
spikes at the other, with which they made sad havoc 
among our unfortunate family. They were about my 
mother continually from morning to evening, picking 
up every one that dropped, and consigning them to the 
spikes, and with a grunt they ground them to powder. 
Nor were they content with destroying all they saw 
upon the surface; but with a protuberance just beyond 
the “ spikes,” which appeared to be quite stiff, yet ex- 
tremely flexible, they would root up and tear the earth, 
so there was no security, even if they had taken the 
precaution to secrete themselves beneath it. I began to 
give up the idea of emigrating, and made up my mind 
to be contented with my present situation. ‘Time passed 
merrily by, for about two wecks; when one day my 
mother solicited our attention, and like dutiful children 
we granted her request. 

She began to tell us, that we were of age, and that 
she was about to cast us from her, to seek our fortunes 
in the world below, “ and be devoured by those hanni- 
mals what vears a curly tail?’ Silence, said my 
I thought it best to prepare for the worst, so I 
commenced securing myself firmly in the little cup at 
my feet. The “old woman” gave us a mother’s bless- 
ing, and told us how to rear our offspring, if we should 
be blessed with any. She then repeated a curse, which 
was upon her, her children, and children’s children ; 
“that would descend through them down the vista of 
ages to the setting sun of immortality :” which was, that 
every succeeding year, we should shake the covering 
from our children, and leave them exposed to the fury 
of the elements, and then to cast them from us to seek 
their fortunes “ below, ” without a mother’s guidance to 
direct their course. The “old lady” seemed much af- 
fected, and began to rub her hands, and shake herself, 
saying, “ good bye, good bye,” as her little brats went 
in showers to the nether world. I maintained with 
great difficulty my position; the “old woman” saw my 
motto was “ stick and hang,” so she shook me violently, 
but to little purpose. She soon began to grow weary— 
now asigh,then a groan would escape her lips; pre- 
sently all was quiet, and she commenced snoring. 1 
congratulated myself on my escape, and felt some- 
what secure. I then gently raised my head, and 
looked down. Heavens! what a sight! thousands of 
my kindred lay weltering intheir gore. A herd of the 
before mentioned animals were marching backwards 
and forwards devouring and trampling on all that came 
in their way. The happiness I felt at being out of their 
reach was indescribable. i could look down and say, 
“you gets nothing out of me,” as the man said to his 
creditors when he failed. The following week I dis- 
covered a brother, a short distance from me. I mana- 
ged to catch his eye, and extend the hand of fellowship 
to him; we of course became very intimate. One 
morning I was awakened by loud talking and laughing 
beneath me, which proceeded from about a dozen men, 
| who were busily engaged in driving sharpened strips 


mother. 





quantities of my little brothers, who fell to the world | of wood into the ground, and laying flat pieces of our 








a 
beneath ; from thence, (as I was told,) they began their | unfortunate race upon them. Though shockingly mu- 


tilated by being cut flat and scraped smooth, I plain-ly 
saw they belonged to the Pine and Deal family, whose 
residence was a long distance from ours. I wascurious 
to know for what purpose they were placed in this si- 
tuativu. I watched them for nearly an hour. They 
spread them in a row under my mother, with smaller 
ones on each side. ‘They then covered the large plat- 
form with a white cloth, and placed upon it, at given 
distances, “ things” of a circular form, filled with sub- 
stances that perfumed the atmosphere for a great dis- 
tance around. It was now I should judge about four 
o'clock. I saw a troop of men, about fifty in number, 
each with something “ hooked” to his arm, much in ap- 
pearance like himself, only more delicate ; these I learnt 
were called women, or “ man’s comforters ;” they ap- 
proached the scene and began to bend themselves in 
the middle,and place the smaller platforms beneath them. 
(to prevent their falling I presume). After consider- 
able ceremony, all was arranged ; they then began to 
consign the contents of the plates toa row of “ spikes” 
similar to those of the before named animals, some it 
is true with more delicacy, but most of them seemed 
to have taken instructions from them. After they had 
demolished all before them, they began to pour out a 
whitish liquid into long glasses, which: boiled with re- 
sentment at being shook so violently, which I observed 
the men todo when they thought no one noticed them. 
They put it immediately in its boiling state to the be- 
fore mentioned “ spikes,” and it —— disappeared ; pre- 
sently the /adies seemed to be in as much agitation as 
the liquid; it must have been the effects of it, for I saw 
no one shake them, though several of the men put their 
arms around them as if they were going to ——. All 
this, while my friend and brother kept jostling me at 
every thing that was said, and “ once or twice” nearly 
upset me. I beseeched him to desist, telling him what 
might be the consequences if he persisted, when one of 
the ladies proposed a toast, which was, “ The Oak, 
and Hearts of Oak.” My brother hearing this gave 
me a violent push, which completely ejected me from 
my cup, I felt myself going; “ good bye,” said a gruff 
voice, which I knew to be my mother’s; “ good bye,” 
says I, and down I went, plump into the lady’s glass 
that proposed the toast, bespattering her dress with the 
liquid. A short silence ensued, and then all was com- 
motion. Every one ran to look at me; a great many 
encomiums were passed as to my size, beauty, &c, &e. 
The toast was drank unanimously, and on account of 
the coincidence, I was consigned to the lady’s reticule ; 
the party broke up, and I was carried home by the fair 
one,—the story told, and I was “laid upon the shelf,” 
—and finally put into the pocket of a gentleman—car- 
ried across the ocean to a distant country; while there 
I was accidentally dropped thtough a hole in his pocket 
into a rich valley. I lay basking in the sunshine for a 
few days, when a violent storm of rain came on which 
covered me completely with mud, depriving me of 
sight. I lay in this uncomfortable situation for a long 
time, when one night I was awakened by the most ex- 
eruciating pains all over me; I was in great agony, 
and seized with horrible spasms; in one of them I 
burst the case that contained me, which gave me great 
relief, but there was a large swelling on my side, which 
increased in size every day, until at last it burst through 
the earth that covered me, and my whole soul seemed 
to centre in this protuberance, and I once more saw the 
beam of day. Isoon began to rear my head above the 
soil, “till at last I stood a shrub.”, Years passed, —I 
became a tree, and bore fruit; then, I felt a mother’s 
feeling. My children were destroyed before my eyes. 
—oh! reader, excuse my repeating what my feelings 
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were at the time; it makes me feel bad, as the m man said 
when he saw another “eating soup with a fork.” I 
had now reached a great altitude, when one day I felt 
a sharp pain in the lower part of my body ; I looked 
down with my thousand eyes, and saw four men, dres- 
sed in gray, inflicting severe wounds with a sharp in- 
strument they call an axe. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe the pain I endured during the operation; suffice 
it to say, that I was cut down, and dragged a great 
distance ; then I was cut up in pieces, “ hacked and 
hewed,” so that I could scarcely recognise my original 
form. They then bored me full of holes, and spiked me 
fast to a large piece of frame work. This was an im- 
portant era in my life; it was inthe year 1797; after 
remaining under a shed for sometime, I was precipita- 
ted into the harbor of Boston. Reader, I comprised 
a part of the floating machime called the Constitution, 
belonging to the Government of the United States. I 
might describe the many voyages and captures I have 
made, the wounds I have received, the gallant conduct 
of the officers and crews that have sailed in her, &e. &c., 
but it would take much time and paper. After a lapse of 
years, she was again in the harvor of Boston, where she 
was nearly taken in pieces; the whole of me was taken 
out, and [ lay tumbling about the dock. The ship was 
builé nearly anew, a“ king’s head” was placed upon her 
nose, which occasioned great dissatisfaction among the 
officers and crew aboard of her. I was cut still small- 
er, and carried to a manufactory, where I was put into 
a turning lathe; and, afier enduring the most excrucia- 
ting pains, came out a cane; a steel step was fitted to 
my foot, and an elegant gold cup placed upon my 
head. I stood a cane of the first water. I was carried 
by a literary gentleman, who has figured largely in 
newspapers and periodicals, and whose private life 
will shortly appear. He one night took me to a club 
room in street, Boston, where there was a pri- 
vate meeting of the club. I had been here but a short 
time, when a gentleman entered, (whose name was 
D,.y,) followed by a stout republican, with a bag 
slung across his back, who placed it on the table and 
made his exit. Our friend was a good humored sort 
of a body, and loved a joke as well as his dinner; he 
was of the “sub-marine” species, and I thought, ra- 
ther “crab”-bed; but of him more anon. He then 
commenced untying the sack, and, to the astonishment 
of all, out rolled a head. I saw the crown, which con- 
vinced me it was the “ Ginneral’s.” A ludicrous con- 
versation took place, which I shall lay before the pub- 
lic at some convenient season. The head is now safely 
locked up in I would have sworn that Dysy 
would have caught “ Jesse;” but I understood they 
dare not molest him, which I believe is about the truth. 
But, to resume my story: After the “ sawing off” bu- 
siness, I was given to a popular man in Washington. 
I was carried for about two weeks by this personage ; 
since which time I have been put away carefully in 
, where, to my surprise, I saw the “head ;” of 
course we are great chums. The other day I found an 
old quill and a sheet of paper, and began sketching my 
peregrinations, which I submitted to the “head” for in- 
spection. He was so much pleased with it, that he 
related to me his own life, which I shall lay before the 
public in his ownlanguage, or according to the ginuine 
down-east booktionary, which will be a real entertainer. 
I shall, also, from time to time, make known some im- 
portant facts, which may be a benefit to the commu- 
nity. I have every facility for so doing, for I am now 
flourishing in the “ hot bed” at Washington, and can 
overhear ’s private conversation. 

















Boovrns. 


public are so nearly divided in opinion, did not the ar- 





‘ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 
Tosacco.* 
“ Brother of Bacchus, later born, 
The old world was sure forlorn, 
Wanting thee.” —Charles Lamb. 

Of all the abundant good things which God in His 
bountiful providence causes to spring from the breast 
of our common parent, the earth, commend us, firstly, 
to that divinest plant— Tobacco! For that we ever 
feel the most devoutly thankful. Yet, 
Bacchus, later born,” upon thy name how many curses 
have been heaped — what injuries hast thou sustained 
— what slanders, born of envy, emanating from those 
to whom nature in her inscrutable wisdom, has denied 
the ability to enjoy thine inestimable society! Com- 
panion of the wise and thoughtful! who like thee can 
induce, condense, and harmonize thought ? who like 
thee can drive from the perturbed brain of the o’ertrou- 
bled man all noxious vapors, and fill it with sweet 
dreams of content, of calm repose, of Heaven? Read, | 
ye incredulous, what Spenser, in his Faéry Queene, 
says of our subject — how he dignifies it — 

“Into the woods thenceforth in haste shee went, 

To seeke for hearbes that mote him remedy ; 

For shee of hearbes had great intendiment, 

Taught of the nymphe which from her infancy 

Her nourced had in trew nobility: 

There, whether yt divine tobacco were, 

Or panachaea, or polygony, 

She found, and brought it to her patient deare, 
Who al this while lay bleeding out his hart-blood neare.” 

And Charles Lamb, a true lover of the weed, how 
he praises even the scent of it — 

“ Scent to match thy rich perfume, 

Chemic art did ne’er presume, 

Through her quaint alembic strain, 

None so sov'reign to the brain, 

Nature, 
Framed again no second smell. 
Roses, violets, but toys 

For the smaller sort of boys, 
Or for greener damsels meant; 


that did in thee excel, 


Thou art the only manly scent.” 


We might go on and quote praise from a thousand 


* Brother “of |} 


| the 





illustrious authors — common place writers never allude 
to the subject. We remember that once in our enthu- | 
siasm for the Great Plant, we asserted that it was im- 
possible that any man could be truly great without its | 
use ; but in this our enthusiasm, as enthusiasm is very | 

apt to do, ran a little in advance of judgment, for it | 


must be admitted that Socrates, Homer, and a few | 


others who lived and died before tobacco was disco- | 
vered, were men of some note in their time. 

Having said thus much of the praise bestowed upon | 
our favorite, we, in all fairness, are willing to admit 
Even 
King James expressed his royal dislike for it, and 
Joshua Sylvester thundered from Mount Helicon, as 
Southey informs us, a volley of holy shot, thinking 


that much has been said and sung against it. 


that thereby “tobacco” should be “ battered, and the 
pipes shattered about their ears that idly idolize so 
base and barbarous a weed, or at least-wise over-love 


so loathsome vanity.” For he said, 





* We should have some misgivings as to the propriety 
of laying before vur readers such high praise, on an 
exciting party subject, upon the merits of which the 


ticle contain an onple antidote in Joshua Sylvester's 
“blast.” —Ed. L. G 





| any thing bad of me. 


“If there be any herb in any place 

Most opposite to God's good herb of grace, 

Tis doubtless this; and this doth plainly prove it, 

That for the most, most graceless men do love it.” 

After what we have written above, we will not say 
a word concerning the infamous slander of Joshua's, 
but leave him to the silent contempt of our readers. 

The honor and glory of introducing tobacco to the 
civilized world is, very generally, and (after patient 
research and inquiry we believe) very justly, attribu- 
ted to Sir Walter Raleigh, although Taylor, the 
water-poet, imputes it to a less worthy, though not 

Tess distinguished individual — the devil himself; for 

he published, 

“ A proclamation, 
Or approbation, 
From the king of exccration, 
To every nation, 
For tobacco’s propagation,” 
We conclude our subject with an extract from 

“ Trabuco,” an epic poem, but little read. The 

extract must have suggested to Lord Byron the 

groundwork of the first stanza “To Ianthe,” in the 
dedication of Childe Harold; or, i is possible, that 
the stanza in question suggested the extract, 

‘‘ Not in those climes where I have late been straying, 
Though opium there hath long been matchless deem’d ; 
Not in those visions to the heart displaying 
Things which it sighs, but to have only dream’d, 
Hath aught like thee in truth or fancy seem'd ; 

Nor, having chew'd thee, shall I vainly seek 
To paint thy charms, that varied as they stream'd — 
To such as chew thee not, my words were weak ; 
To those who chew and smoke what language could 
I speak ?” 
REGALIA. 


-_ —E ee 


A SCENE FROM THE FAUST OF GOETHE. 
Transiatep py A. Haywarp, Esa. 


Faust, in the garden, addresses Margaret. You 
knew me again, you little angel, the moment I entered 
the garden. 





Margaret. Did you not see it? I cast down my 
eyes. 
Faust. And you forgive the liberty I took —my 


impudence as you were leaving the Cathedral, 
Margaret. 1 was quite abashed. Such a thing 
had never happened to me before; no one could say 
Alas, thought I, has he seen 
any thing bold, unmaidenly, in my behavior. It 
| seemed as if the thought suddenly struck him,“ I need 
stand on no ceremony with this girl.” I must own I 
knew not what began to stir in your favor ere; but 
certainly I was right angry with myself for not being 
more angry with you. 
‘aust. Sweet love! 
Margaret. Wait a moment! 
(She plucks a star-flower, and picks off the leaves one 
after the other.) 
‘aust. What is that for —a nosegay? 
Margaret. No, only a game. 
Faust. How! 
Margaret, Go! you will laugh at me. 
(She plucks off the leave, and murmurs to herself.) 


Faust. What are you murmuring? 

Margaret. (Half aloud.) He loves me —he loves 
me not! 

Faust. Thou angelic being! 


Margaret (continues.) Loves me —not— loves me 
—not. (Plucking off the last leaf with fond delight.) 
He loves me! 
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Faust. Yes, my child. Let this flower-prophesy 
be to thee as a judgment from heaven. He loves thee ! 
dost thou understand what that means? He loves 
thee! (He takes both her hands.) 

Margaret. I tremble all over. 

Faust. Oh, tremble not. Let this look, let this 
pressure of the hand, say to thee what is unutterable : 
—to give ourselves up wholly, and feel a bliss which 
mtist be eternal! Eternal!— its end would be de- 
spair! No, no end! no end! 

(Margaret presses his hands, extricates herself from 

his embrace, and runs away. He stands a moment 
in thought, and then follows her.) 





THE MONKS OF OLD, 
By the Author of Richelieu, De l’ Orme, &¢ 


I envy them—those monks of old,— 
Their book they read, and their beads they told; 
To human softness dead and cold, 

And all life's vanity. 


They dwelt like shadows onthe earth, 
Free from penalties of birth, 
Nor let one feeling venture forth 

But charity. 


I envy them; their cloistered hearts 
Knew not the bitter pang that parts 
Beings that all Affection’s arts 

ad linked in unity. 


The tomb to them was not a place 

To drown the best-loved of their race, 

And blot out each sweet memory’s trace 
In dull obscurity : 


To them it was the calmest bed 

That rests the aching human head ; 

They looked with envy on the dead, 
And not with agony. 


No bonds they felt, no ties they broke, 

No music of the heart they oii, 

When one brief moment it had spoke, 
To lose it suddenly. 


Peaceful they lived—peaceful they died ; 
And those that did their fate abide 
Saw Brothers wither by their side 

In ail tranquillity. 


They loved not, dreamed not, for their sphere 
Held not joy’s visions ; but the tear 
Of broken hope, of anxious fear, 

Was not their misery. 


Ienvy them—those monks ofold ; 

And when their statues I behold, 

Carved in the marble, calm and cold, 
How true an effigy ! 


I wish my heart was calm and still 

To beams that ficet, and blasts that chill, 

And pangs that pay joy’s spendthrift thrill 
ith better usury.* 





THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBURY AND THE 
BEGGARS OPERA. 
BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 


How much Mr. Gay was indebted to that remarkable 
lady, the Duchess of Queensbury, is not generally 
known. Her behavior respecting his opera, will ever 
endear her memory to lovers of literature, and to men 
of independent spirit. She was a woman of great 
liveliness of mind and readiness of wit. 

The Lord Chamberlain had forbidden the Beggars 
Opera to be acted. The Duchess took subscriptions 
for its author, and even carried the book to the draw- 
ing-room at St. James's, where with a pencil she put 
down the names of thos: who subscribed to Mr. Gay's 
Opera. The King, George the Second, came up to 

* This pathetic poer: was written on a melancholy ac- 
casion; the author having visited an old monastic 


church on the continent to bury a beloved infant.— 
Ed. I. G. 








her, and asked her what she was doing with that book | 


in her hand? Her Grace very frankly told him, and 
her reasons for doing it, and most probably told the 
whole story without very much mincing her opinion of 
the matter. The King said, he should ever hear with 
his own ears, and see with his own eyes. Her Grace 
replied, that she most sincerely wished his majesty 
On her 
return, however, to her house, a lord of the bed-cham- 


would ever do so, and then the King left her. 


ber waited upon her from the King, to tell her that her 
presence at Court would be dispensed with in future. 
The Duchess taking up the first scrap of paper she 
met with in the room, wrote upon it, “That the 
Duchess of Queensbury was very glad to have his 
majesty’s pleasure, in that respect, thus notified to her, 
as she never went to Court but to do honor to the 
King,” and desired the lord in waiting to carry it to 
his majesty. The Duke soon afterwards went to 
Polly was, 
however, fatal at last to its spirited protectress ; for 
when that opera was got up at Colman’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, the Duchess, then in a very advanced age, 
went to the representation of it, where she caught cold, 
and died of an inflammation in the bowels occasioned 
by it. The Duchess had never at her table at Ames- 
bury, any bread but household bread, baked at home. 


Court, and resigned all his employments. 


A relative of her husband, a very fanciful nobleman, 
with London habits, and London tastes, did not relish 
this plain and unsophisticated bread, and desired the 
This 
coming to the Duchess’s ears, she one day asked the 
Duke whilst his noble relative was present, whether 
the bread they were then eating was not very good? 
He replied, “ yes.” 
peatedly. He, wondering at this, answered peevishly, 
‘why, to be sure, is it not as good as it has always 
“ Why, then, replied the Duchess, those that 
don’t like it may leave it; it is, I am sure, too good for 
some.” Of the entrance to Wilton-House, she said, 
“That it was a reproach, not an approach, to the 
house.” 


housekeeper to get him some French bread. 


She put the question to him re- 


been ?” 


DRYDEN’S ODE ON ALEXANDER'S FEAST, 
AND COLLINS’ ODE ON THE PASSIONS, 
COMPARED. 


The fame which posterity is inclined to bestow on 
any individual writer, whether in poetry or in prose, 
is rarely diminished by a comparative estimation with 
others of less consequence, or entitled to less notice. 
This indeed is a just standard of opinion; because, 
those whom we are ready to call great, sink in our fa- 
vor when compared with men of higher abilities; and 
those whom we have regarded as inferior and of little 
worth, rise in our estimation, since we find the scale 
turned by those of still humbler fame. 

Many might be the instances enumerated, and va- 
rious the authors produced, for which we have indul- 
ged a fond partiality and an unjustifiable prejudice; 
but Itrust I shall not be insulting the memory, or 
abusing the excellence of either Dryden or Collins, in 
attempting a few observations on the comparative 
merit of the formers ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, and the 
latters on the Passions; two productions which, in the 
lyric kind, have universally received the warmest ap- 
plause from every enlightened reader, and every libe- 
ral critic ; and which, for varieties of measure, fulness 
of verse, and judgment of disposition, are undoubtedly 
the finest models for imitation for those who have 
inspiration enough to undertake pieces of the like 
nature. 


It is acknowledged by critics, that Dryden has con- 











vineed us of what his powers were most capable, in 
his Alexander’s Feast; and Collins is confessedly 
deserving of the first honors of criticism, in his Ode 
to the Passions. They are both lifted up to the emi- 
nence of applause; but popularity has shown, that 
the expression of one extorts more immediately our 
admiration, than the contemplation of the other, In 
the incidents, facts, and objects of the piece, I think 
Dryden has the superiority ; he brings to our recol+ 
lection the narrative of the historian, before he endea- 
vors to amplify it. In Collins we have all allegorical 
imagery. Music, herself, and the passions, are per- 
sonally represented ; che scene is not told, nor are the 
particular advantages or objects which dignify the 
place enumerated. Dryden has taken care to fill the 
mind with the idea of a sumptuous building—a mag- 
nificent dome—decorated with all the wealth of a re- 
fined state, and appropriated to the revels of a ban- 
quet and the sounds of music. In this costly mansion 
he places the conqueror of the world, attended by his 
bravest nobles, and surrounded by his choicest cour- 
tezans; every thing that can cause the eye to sparkle 
and the bosom to swell, he has brought together ; and 
he arouses the whole passions by the effects of music 
on the imagination of the prince. The successive 
impressions of majesty, madness, pity, grief, love, 
revenge, and fury, are all superiorly affected in the 
mind and actions of the Macedonian hero. In Col- 
lins, we see nothing of this wonderful management — 
this masterly effect: he takes the various passions into 
personification, and describes each in turn. Every one, 
I fancy, will admit, that the description of any one 
particular passion is not very difficult, because its 
effects are so commonly displayed. It surely was no 
arduous task to describe fear in one form, and anger 
in another ; for every man who has been acquainted 
with fear and anger, will find nothing new to interest 
his attention in Collins’s description of them; and thus 
he brings forward the various passions, each in turn 
to supercede and occupy the place of the former. 

A number of such different actors, and an assem- 
blage of such opposite characters, rather tends to divide 
our attention, and weaken our judgment. When there 
is no particular object, no primary cause of action, the 
mind loses the connexion of the performance, and we 
are hurried rapidly on to the contemplation of one, or 
survey of the character of another passion. A diver- 
sity of passions and a variety of sensations actuate 
the hero of Dryden’s ode ; but then our attention is 
strongly directed, and our sympathy feelingly excited, 
to one object throughout the whole performance. There 
seems an obvious impropriety in the mode of bringing 
all the passions together in one place, and at the same 
time. We know that seldom can above two or three 
passions reign at one time in the human breast. And 
indeed, wisely so, because too powerful a combination, 
would lacerate the mind, and destroy the very order of 
the succession of our ideas, and of course the means 
of appeasing or being actuated by each one as it arises. 
Thus, love would have very little influence, if jea- 
lousy at the same time intruded ; and despair would 
be softened into contentment, if hope only infused its 
comforts. 

Having considered the principal objects or causes 
that are combined in the respective poems, I come now 
to speak of the superiority or inferiority of the manner 
of conducting the agents, the merits of description, and 
the powers of genius and judgment. In Dryden’s ode 
we contemplate the pomp of majesty, the dignity of no- 
bility, and the assemblage of beauty. In Collins we 
behold beings whom we have never seen characterized 
before, awaiting to receive their favorite instruments to 
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display their powers, or to gratify their desires. We 
are told that the scene lies in Greece, but in what 
place, and contiguous to what well known spot, is left 
for the reader’s mind to conjecture. Dryden presents 
to the eye the most costly decorations of dress, and ra- 
vishes the mind with the powers of a great musical 
performer, accompanied with a numerous band. Col- 
lins leads up to the observation a train of the various 
‘passions, expressed by their proper characteristics, and 
accommodated with the most effective means for display- 
ing their powers. ‘The one commands your attention 
to reality of representation; the other fastens your 
observation to the powers of fiction. By the former 
you are more concerned, because more certain; by 
the latter you are more struck, because more novel. 
The ode on St. Cecilia’s Day has more complete me- 
thod, and masterly arrangement ; it will not suffer us to 
look back, but enkindles a warm desire to know the 
consequences, and raises our expectations, till they are 
fully satisfied, because led on to that catastrophe which 
is at once the highest and most just. The Ode on the 
Passions has certainly order, so far as the properties of 
each passion are justly described. Their forms are 
striking, and their manner interesting ; I do not think 
there is that regularity of succession, that satisfaction 
arising froma methodical climax. Thus, after admiring 
the beautiful description of "ope, we are induced to 
believe it might have some influence on despair; for, 
justly speaking, despair is enlivened by hope, as much 
as hope is depressed by despair: and why love is not 
opposed to jealousy seems rather inconsistent, because 
the contrast would be striking and satisfactory. In 
culling particular parts in the respective odes, judg- 
ment must frequently be obscured in the blaze of Dry- 
den’s genius, and admiration perpetually kindled in 
the richness of Collins’s faney. The affectation of the 
deity, in Alexander, the frenzy, at celebrating the sol- 
dier, the grief at the fortune of Darius, the captivation 
at the charms of Thais, the revenge in appeasing the Gre- 
cian ghosts, and the fury in snatching the torch, led on by 
the enthusiasm of his Helen, are all such masterly pas- 
sages, so well conceived, and so superiorly described, 
that to read them without visible emotion would be un- 
natural, and to dwell on them without sensible gratifi- 
cation would be impossible. On the other hand, Col- 
lins reminds us of the description of his despair, the 
incomparable portrait of hope, and the turbulent mo- 
tions of revenge. In his description of melancholy, 
as far as I am able to judge, I think he is themost happy 
and inimitable. To describe such almost passive and 
tranquil emotions with that elegance and charm that 
he has done, is an effort that belongs peculiarly to the 
genius of a Collins, and which Dryden has rarely ex- 
celled. 

He, then, who in studying this admirable ode does 
not estimate it as the next production of the kind to 
Dryden’s, is confessing his ignorance of his own lan- 
guage, and his blindness to undoubted excellence, since 
that which is opposed to a poet like Dryden cannot be 
contemptible; and that which leaves a doubt of supe- 
riority in the mind, must be entitled to more than com- 
mon praise, and rests its authority on more than com- 
mon understanding. T. D. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 
From an unpublished Journal of a Traveller. 
Yesterday I visited the celebrated Catacombs, the 
wilderness of human bones. Of the three staircases 
that lead to those vast and voiceless apartments, I chose 
that at the Barriér del’ Enfer, not from the attractions 
of its name, which is somewhat remarkable for such 





an entrance. A black line drawn along the roof, 
guided me through numberless and intricate paths 
which extends beyond the bounds of the city. The 
quarries are situated under the fauxbourgs St. Jacques 
and St. Germain; immense heaps of bones have at 
various times been removed from cemeteries in the 
city, to thecatacombs. In 1785, a decree of the Council 
of State ordered the suppression of the cemetery of the 
Innocents, which had become so overpopulated with 
the dead that the soil was raised many feet above the 
neighboring streets; the cemetery was converted into 
a public square after the removal of the bones, which 
were deposited in the catacombs, and consecrated with 
all the imposing pomp and splendor of the Catholic 
Religion. Subsequently the deposits in the cemeteries 
of Saint Eustache and Saint Etienne-des-Grées, were 
similarly removed to that vast charnel-house ; and there 
too were deposited the remains of those who were 
slain in the bloody battles of the bloody Revolution, to- 
gether with the bodies of those who were butchered in 
the prisons on the 2d and 3d of September, 1792. 
From that time to the present (1838) the catacombs have 
received the exhumations of fourteen cemeteries, the 
last being those of the Hopital de la Trinilé. For- 
merly funeral monuments were also carried to the cata- 
combs. The tomb of Jsoire, (a famous robber) which 
belonged to the city, stood at the principal entrance ; 
but was removed as an object of religious worship ; af- 
ter changing owners a dozen times, it was converted 
into a guingetle; in like manner was the cemetery of 
Saint Sulpice transformed into a place for dancing — 
the words Bal de Zephire, were placed directly over 
this pious inscription ; 

“ Hasultra metas requiescunt, beatam spem expectantes.” 

Each subterranean street, in this city of the dead, cor- 
responds with one above; both are marked with the 
same series ofnumbers. Immense pillars and buttresses 
are built to support the arched roofs of the vaults, and to 
prevent the houses and inhabitants above from being 
precipitated among their silent neighbors below. A 
large number of officers and engineers were employed 
to construct and carry on the works, in such a manner 
as should give security to the citizens, who live in all 
the display and gorgeousness of human grandeur over 
that dark and dreary abyss. 

In a vase of antique form a fire is kept continually 
burning to purify the air. A fountain for the use of 
the workmen has been dug in the catacombs, and its 
almost noiseless flow through the surrounding gloom 
affected me to tears, by the association of ideas it in- 
duced: as drop by drop, momentarily illuminated by 
the fire in the vase, fell from the urn into darkness, I 
could not but liken them to man, who rises, sparkles a 
moment, then falls into darkness, and like them is 
forgotten. 

I found in the vaults a mineralogical collection of 
various specimens of earth and stone; also, a patho- 
logical museum; but my mind was so impressed and 
overburthened by reflections of man’s nothingness, and 
the oppressive admonitions of mortality around me, 
that I derived no pleasure from these collections, and 
no profit, except a humbling sense of the vanity of hu- 
man knowledge. 

I followed the gallery of the boulevard St. Jacques, 
and saw the magnificent works of the aqueduct of Ar- 
ceuil, built in the time of Louis XIIL., and the aqueduct 
of the Emperor Julian ; my attention was ofien arrested 
by mouldering and picturesque ruins, glimmering, as 
the uncertain rays of light fell upon them, with stalac- 
tites of alabaster, formed by the percolation of water. 
The gate of the vestibule of the catacombs is surmount- 
ed with a poetical inscription, and in the interior there 
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are many obelisks and altars bearing inscriptions in va- 
rious languages. The pillar of the Memento has two 
words only, 

Puxvis Es! 


but they contain man’s whole history. On another 
tomb I read the following : 

“Let the seeds of discord be forever buried in the 
earth! Peace be to the dead, and to the living, union 
and oblivion !” 

The Tombeau de Gilbert, the great satirist, bears 
this affecting inscription : 


“ Au banquet de la vie, infortuné convive, 
J’apparus un jour, et je meurs !” 
The pillar called the Clementine Nights is inscribed 
“ Parlate, orridi avanzi! or che rimane 
Dei vantati d’onor gradi, e contrasti ? 
Non son follie disuguaglianze umane ?” 


On a beautiful sculptured urn I found this, in English; 


“ Marie! I shall go to her, but she shall not return 
to me,” 


But of those who slumber there, not one in ten thou- 
sand has any name or inscription — the bones of all 
ages, conditions, and sexes, are promiscuously heaped 
together — no evidences of pride hang over them — all 
are equal — and all are sleeping, and must forever con- 
tinue to sleep, under the black and immoveable pall of 
oblivion. B. 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 
WHAT IS DEATH? 
By the Rev. Georce Crorey, 


What is death! ‘tis to be free! 
No more to love, or hope, or fear ; 
To join the dread equality ; 
All, all alike are humble there! 
The mighty wave 
Wraps lord and slave ! 
Nor pride, nor poverty, dares come 
Within that refuge house — the tomb ! 





Spirit with the drooping wing, 
And the ever weeping eye, 
Thou of all earth’s kings, art king! 
Empires at thy footstool lie! 
Beneath thee strew’d 
Their multitude, 
Sink like waves upon the shore ! 
Storms shall never rouse them more. 


What's the grandeur of the earth, 
To the grandeur round thy throne ! 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, 
To - kingdoms all have gone! 
Before thee stand 
The wondrous band, 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
Who darken'd nations when they died! 


Earth has hosts, but thou canst show 
Many a million, for her one! 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years roll'd on, 
Back from the tomb 
No step has come ; 
There fix'd, till the last thunder’s sound, 
Shall bid thy pris’ners be unbound ! 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 
By Joun Drypen. 


Certainly, a severe critic is the greatest help to a 
good wit: he does the office of a friend, while he de- 
signs that of an enemy, and his malice keeps a poet 
within those bounds which the luxuriancy of his 
fancy would tempt him to overleap. 

a . . . . 

I}l writers are usually (.¢ sharpest censors, for they 

(as the best poet and the best patron said) 
When in the full pete of decay, 
Turn vinegar, and come again in play, 

Thus, the corruption of a poet is the generation of a 

critic : i mean of a critic in the general acception of 
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this age, for formerly they were quite another species 
of men. They were defenders of poets, and com- 
mentatorson »ueir works,—to illustrate obscure beau- 
ties, to place some passages in a better light, to re- 
deem others from malicious interpretations, to help 
out an author’s modesty who is not vstentatious of his 
wit, and, in short, to shield him from the ill nature of 
those fellows who then were called Zoili and Momi, 
and now take upon themselves the venerable name of 
censors. But neither Zoilus, nor he who endeavored 
to defame Virgil, were ever adopted into the name of 
critics by the ancients. What their reputation was 
then we know, and their successors in this age deserve 
no better. Are our auxiliary forces turned our ene- 
mies? Are they, who at best are but wits of the se- 
cond order, and whose only credit amongst readers 
is what they obtained by being subservient to the 
fame of writers,—are these become rebels, of slaves , 
and usurpers, of subjects? Or, to speak in the most 
honorable terms of them, are they, from our seconds, 
become principals against us? Does the ivy under- 
mine the oak, which supports its weakness ? 
* * * * * 

True judgment in poetry, like that in painting, 
takes a view of the whole together, whether it be good 
or not, and where the beauties are more than the faults, 
concludes for the poet against the little judge. It is a 
sign that malice is hard driven when it ts forced to 
lay hold on a word or syllable ; to arraign a man is 
one thing, and to cavil at him is another. 

a * * » * 

They wholly mistake the nature of criticism, who 
think its business is principally to find fault. Criti- 
cism, as it was first immrituted by Aristotle, was meant 
a standard of judging well; the chiefest part of which 
is, to observe those excellencies which should delight 
a reasonable reader. If the design, the conduct, the 
thoughts, andthe expressions of a poembe generally 
such as proceed from a true genius of poetry, the cri- 
tic ought to pass his judgment in favor of the author. 
It is malicious and unmanly to snarl at the little lap- 
ses of a pen, from which Virgil himself stands not ex- 
empted. 

oe * . * 

It is true, there are limits to be set betwixt the bold- 
ness and rashness of a poet, but he must understand 
those limits who pretends to judge, as well as he who 
undertakes to write; and he who has no liking to the 
whol«, ought in reason to be excluded from censuring 
of the parts. He must be a lawyer before he mounts 
the tribunal, and the judicature of one court too does 
not qualify a man to preside in another. He may be 
an excellent pleader in the Chancery, who is not fit to 
rule in the Common Pleas. But] will presume for once 
to tell them, that the boldest strokes of poetry, when 
they are managed artfully, arethose which most de- 
light the reader. 

DIFFICULTY OF DRAMATIC WRITING. 

’*Tis so far from me to believe this play perfect, that 
Iam apt toconclude our best plays are scarcely so ; 
for the stage being the representation of the world, 
and the actions in it, how can it be imagined, that the 
picture of human life can be more exact than life itself 
is? He may be allowed sometimes to err, who under- 
takes to move so many characters and humors as are 
requisite in a play, inthose narrow channels which 
are proper to each of them ; to conduct his imaginary 
persons through so many various intrigues and chan- 
ces as the laboring audience shall think them lost un- 
der every billow ; and then at length to work them so 
naturally out of their distresses, that when the whole 
plot is laid open, the spectators may rest satisfied ; 
that every cause was powerful enough to produce the 
effect ithad; and that the whole chain of them was 
with such due order linked together, that the first acci- 
dent would naturally beget the second, till they all 
rendered the conclusion necessary. 





ESSAY ON DEATH. 
By Lorp Bacon. 


Men fear death as children fear to go into the dark ; 
and, as that natural fear of children is increased by 
tales, so is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of 
death, as the wages of sin and the passage to another 
world, is holy and religious; but the fear of it, as a 
tribute due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious me- 
ditations there is sometimes mixture of vanity and of 
superstition. You shall read in some of the friars’ 
books of mortification, that a man should think with 
himself what the pain is if he have but his finger’s end 





pressed, or tortured, ead thereby imagine what the 
pains of death are when the whole y is corrupted 
and dissolved ; when many times death passeth with 
less pain than the torture of a limb; for the most vital 
parts are not the quickest of sense; and by him that 
spake only as a philosopher and natural man it was 
well said, “ Pompa morlis magis terret quam mors 
ipsa.” Groans, and convulsions, and a discolored face, 
and friends weeping, and blacks, and obsequies, and 
the like, show death terrible. It is worthy the obser- 
ving, that there is no passion inthe mind of man so 
weak but it mates and masters the fear of death; and, 
therefore, death is no such terrible enemy when a man 
hath so many attendants about him that can win the 
combat of him, Revenge triumphs over death; love 
slights it; honor aspireth to it; grief flieth to it; fear 
pre-occupieth it: nay, we read, after Otho the emperor 
had slain himself, pity (which is the tenderest of affec- 
tions) provoked many to die, out of mere compassion 
to their sovereign, and as the truest sort of followers. 
Nay, Seneca adds, niceness and satiety: “ Cogila 
quamdiu eadem feceris ; fastidiosus potest.” A man 
would die though he were neither valiant or miserable, 
only upon a weariness to do the same thing so oft over 
and over. It is no less worthy to observe, how little 
alteration in good spirits the approaches of death make ; 
for they appear to be the same men to the last instant. 
Augustus Cesar died in a compliment; “ Livia, con- 


jugii nostri memor, vive et vale.”’—Tiberius in dissimu- 


lation, as Tacitus saith of him, “Jam Tiberium vires 
et corpus, non dissimulatio, deserebant.”—Vespasian in 
a jest.—Galba with a sentence, “ Feri, si ex re sit po- 
puli Romani,” holding forth his neck.—Septimius 
Severus in despatch, “ Adeste, si quid mihi restut agen- 
dum,” and the like. Certainly the Stoics bestowed too 
much cost upon death, and by their great preparations 
made it appear more fearful. Better saith he, “ gui 
finem vite extremum inter munera ponat natura.” It 
is as natural to die as to be born; and to a little infant 
perhaps the one is as painful as the other. He that 
dies in an earnest pursuit, is like one that fis wounded 
in hot blood ; who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt; 
and, therefore, a mind somewhat fixed and bent upon 
that which is good, doth avert the dolors of death: 
but, above all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is, “ Nunc 
dimittis,” whefi'® man hath obtained worthy ends and 


expectations. Death hath this, also, that it openeth the 
gate to good fame, and extinguisheth envy: “ Exxtinc- 
tus amabitur idem.” 





PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 

We have had, for several weeks past, a portrait of 
Boz in the hands of the engraver, which, when finish- 
ed, will embellish our Gazette. It is after Lawrence’s 
fine portrait, — which elicited the unqualified approba- 
tion of Mr. Dickens, — engraved on steel. 

Heretofore we have promised no pictures as an in- 
ducement to obtain subscribers, but we are now, by 
the favor extended to our publication, warranted in 
saying, that our journal will be adorned with engra- 
vings, not surpassed in interestof subjects and execu- 
tion by those of any other periodical; many other ad- 
ditions and improvements are in train of completion, 
The 
number containing the portrait of Boz, will also con- 
tain a very amusing article by Mr. Dickens, never, 
we believe, published in this country. 


which our subscribers will notice in due time. 





Biblical Repository.— With great pleasure we have 
read the last number of this able periodical, which, in 
the excellency of its contributions, surpasses, we think, 
any that have gone before it. The Introduclory Ob- 
servations, The Morals of Socrates, and Modern Eng- 
lish Poetry, are very superior papers. The writer of the 
last pays a high and well merited tribute to the almost 
illimitable genius of Shelley; he has, evidently, tho- 
roughly felt and understood the violet purity and high 
sublimity which characterize the writings of this 
greatest genius of modern seng. With Shelley’s spe- 
culative opinions on philosophy and religion, the re- 
viewer, of course, does not agree. We are among the 
last to advocate those opinions ; looking upon them as 
baseless superstructures, fancifully reared by one who 
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lived, moved, and breathed in an ideal world ; they are 
wholly harmless, and should deter no one from reading 
the poems of their author, overloaded as they are with 
the richest exuberance of the sweetest and brightest 
flowers of genius. 

The article on the Writings of John Foster has only 
one fault—it is too short. This paper, we observe, 
was contributed by the Rev. Daniel Butler, of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, a new contributor, we believe, 
and one of whom the conductors of this Review may 
well be proud. Mr. Butler brings to his task a mind 
thoroughly imbued and invigorated by large and 
wholesome draughts from those wells of English wn- 
defiled, the writings of the old divines—of Hooker, 
Tillotson, Fulham, Taylor, and Foster. As a speci- 
men of his forcible style, we make a brief extract, re- 
gretting that we have not room for the whole article. 

“One of Foster's most prominent characteristics is 
his originality. This is displayed even in the selec- 
tion of his topics for discussion. Several of them are 
new altogether, and of a nature which would seem, at 
first sight, to repay but poorly the labor of investiga- 
tion. 

“ But the originality of the selection is not more 
conspicuous than that displayed in the treatment of 
his subjects. He follows no leader. He does not 
content himself with dressing up anew shapes bor- 
rowed from preceding writers. As the subjects are 
his, so the treatment also is eminently his own. He 
seems a spark struck from the seventeenth century, 
that antiquated period, when men were content to 
think their own thoughts. 

“It is another excellence of this author, that he dis- 
plays a mastery of his subject. If he has chosen 
themes seldom considered, he has not done so without 
a full understanding of their nature. His mind is 
deeply imbued with them, and displays its fulness in 
every line. Successive views are taken, and the great 
question | aoa to be, not what shall be said, but 
what shall be omitted. Like the successful adventu- 
rer to distant lands, who, on his return, unable to 
bring all his wealth, casts his eye doubtfully along the 
glittering heaps, uncertain which to leave; so he, from 
his rich stores of thought, seems laboring to select, 
where all is too valuable for omission.” 





Refinement of Public Taste. — The unexampled sup- 
port and approbation which the citizens of New York 
have extended to lectures on science and literature, 
during the past winter, must be highly gratifying to 
every philanthropist. Itmay be doubted whether Lon- 
don, itself, has furnished a greater variety, or more 
excellent lectures ; and if she has, we are quite sure 
that they have been listened to by smaller audiences. 
We have heard James Montgomery, Hazlitt, and 
Coleridge, lecture to less than a hundred hearers. In 
addition to lectures, we have had an unusual number 
of concerts, and refined exhibitions of art, all of which 
have been well supported. In seeking thus for pure 
and intellectual pleasures, a great advancement in re- 
finement of taste and wisdom, in the public generally, 
is clearly discernible — for these are pleasures which 
will not cloy, and which the morrow will not find us 
deprived of. 

“ He who of these delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise.” 





Encore’s — Mr. Russell. — The custom of encoring 
songs at concerts, has become so general, as to dis- 
please, if not digust many. Encore’s are bad enough in 
theatres, and at concerts are in exceedingly bad taste, 
The audience have before them a programme of the en- 
tertainments to be offered, and in calling for more, say 
in other words — We wish to make a good bargain out 
of you — to get more than our money’s worth. At Mr. 
Horn’s last soirée, Mr. Russell was repeatedly encor- 
ed three times ; and after delighting the audience with 
The Maniac, was called out, and sang a low comic 
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song immediately afterwards; the emotions produced 
by the first were destroyed by the last, and the effect of 
both lost. There may be a few who like such sud- 
den contrasts, but we hazard nothing in saying, that 
they are not among the judicious. 

English Periodicals.— We have received by the 
steam ship Liverpool, the.latest English periodicals, 
those sor January and February ; the contents are un- 
usually interesting ; our readers will be regaled with 
some extracts from them next week. Among the latest 
new publications announced, we observe the follow- 
ing: — Farther Memoirs, Journals, and Correspond- 
ence of Samuel Pepys.— Memoirs and Correspon- 
dence of James Madison, (announced inthe Athenaeum, 
of Joseph Madison.)— Life of the Earl of Eldon— 
Memoirs of Sir Sydney Smith. —Correspondence of 
John Bannister, the Comedian.— Memoirs of the 
Courts of Elizabeth and James the First.— History of 
the United States, by Dr. Bird. — Naval History of 
the United States, by Cooper.— Correspondence of 
Chesterfield and Horace Walpole.— Scenes in the Fo- 
rest and Prairie, by C. F. Hoffman.—'The Idler in 
Italy, a Journal of the Travels of the Countess of Bless- 
ington.— Memoirs of M. G. Lewis.— Lord Breugham’s 
Illustrations of Paley’s Natural Philosophy. — Cousin’s 
Philosophical Essays. In Mr. Murray’s list, we no- 
tice, Goethe’s Theory of Colors, translated by East- 
lake. — Domestic scenes in Russia, by the Rev. R. L. 
Venables. — The History of Christianity, and the Life 
of Gibbon, both by the Rev. H. H. Milman. Mrs. 
Shelley is editing a complete edition of her husband’s 
works, to be completed in four monthly parts, published 


by Edward Moxon. 








THE DRAMA. 





Park Theatre.— The great attraction of the week 
at this house has been, Rienzi, the Last of the Tri- 
bunes, which was produced for the first time on Mon- 
day, in unequalled splendor and magnificence of 
scenery and decorations, reflecting the highest credit 
on the excellent scene painter, Mr. Evers. Mr. Hamb- 
lin personated Rienzi: in this line of characters he 
has no superior. The whole piece was admirably 
east. Mr. Richings, as Walter de Montreal, Mr. Hield, 
as Adriax, Mrs. Richardson, as Nina, and Miss 
Cushman, as Ursula — all sustained their parts admi- 
rably. The piece went off with great spirit, and the 
approbation expressed for it by the most crowded and 
fashionable house of the season, was loud, continued, 
and enthusiastic. Rienzi has been repeated several 
evenings during the week with entire success, and we 
predict for it a long and profitable run. We strongly 
commend it to our theatrical readers, who have not 
yet seen it, as one of the most attractive scenic exhi- 
bitions we ever beheld. 

Mr. Balls appeared on Wednesday evening; his 
short engagement has nearly expired. Those who 
have ever enjoyed the agreeable and versatile humor 
of this excellent comedian, will not fail to improve the 
few opportunities of hearing him. 

National Theatre.— Opera is still the order of the 
night here, and long may it continue to be. Night 
after night the house is filled from pit to dome with the 
lovers of melody. We have had this week, in nightly 
succession, Amille, La Sonnambula, and the new 
opera of Conrad and Medora, which was represented 
for the first time on Thursday evening, and went off 
with great eclat, though not free from faults incidental 
to a first night. The principal characters were sus- 
tained by Miss Shirreff, Mrs. Bailey, Messrs. Wilson, 
Seguin, and Latham. In our next we shall notice the 





performance of this piece at length. The music of 
La Sonnambula was given on Tuesday evening, in 
an almost faultless manner; Miss Shirreff, in addition 
to her admirable singing, displayed no little pathetic 


influence in her acting; she often excels in exciting 


pity, but to those parts which demand energetic deli- 
neation, she has not the power of giving very great 
effect, and, indeed, makes no visible pretensions to it. 

The new act drop curtain, at the National, does in- 
finite credit to the universally acknowledged abilities 
of Mr. Bengough. 


MISCELLANEA. 


My Baplismal Birthday. 
Born unto God in Carisr—in Christ in my aut! 
W hat, that Earth boasts, were not lost cheaply, rather 
Than forfeit that blest Name, by which we call 
The Hoty Ong, the Almighty God, Our Faruer ? 
Farner ? in Christ we live: and Christ in Thee: 
Eternal Thou, and everlasting We! 


The Heir of Heaven, henceforth I dread not Death. 
In Christ I live, in Christ I draw the breath 

Of the true Life. Let Sea, and Earth, and Sky 
Wage war against me: on my front | show 

Their mighty Master’s seal! In vain they try 

To end my Life, who can but end its Wo. 


Is that a Death bed, where the CrnistsAn lies ? 
Yes!—But not his: Tis Dearu itself there dies. 
Coleridge. 





Montaigne.—This acute writer, in his chapter upon 
Divination, says, “ This I have seen with my own 
eyes, that in times of public confusion, mankind, as- 
tounded with their fortune, with an excess of super- 
stition, go and search from Heaven the causes, and 
the ancient threatenings of their calamities; and in 
thisthey have been so strangely happy in my times, 
that they have persuaded me, that as it is an amuse- 
ment of ardent and of idle minds, those persons who 
are endued with that subtlety of untying and unravel- 
ling matters, may find in any writing whatever what 
they wish to find in it. Every thing indeed seems to 
assist them, the doubtful, fantastic, and obscure pro- 
phetic jargon, which never gives any precise sense, so 
that posterity may give it what sense they think fit. 
Diagoras, surnamed the Atheist, was once shown in 
the ‘Temple of Neptune many votive tablets of those who 
were supposed to have been saved from shipwreck by 
the interposition of the God of the Sea. “ Well, then,” 
said the Priest to him, “ what do you fhink now, Sir, 
who imagine that the Gods do not interpose in human 
affairs? whatdo youthink now, seeing somany per- 
sons saved by their interposition ?” “ Why,” replied 
he,‘ those are not painted here who have perished 
upon the sea, and they are in greater number.”’—So it 
is with prophecies, of which Cicero says,—‘ Quis est 
enim qui totum diem jaculans non aliquando colli- 
neat ?’—“ Can any man shoot his arrows for a whole 
day at a mark, and not sometimes hit it ?” 


Marshal Saxe.— This great Commander, like all | 


other good generals, was extremely sparing of the 
lives of his soldiers. “ It is better,” said he, “to defer 
a siege for a day or two, than to lose a grenadier, that 
requires thirty years to make him such.” 


Abbe De Mably — Was a great theoretical political 
writer,and an enthusiastic admirer of the ancient repub- 
lics. Before Dumourier set out for a secret commis- 
sion which the duke of Choiseul gave him respecting 
Poland, he consulted Mably and J. J. Rosseau—“ But,” 
says he, “I found in them merely speculative opin- 
ions, not reducible to practice, and inapplicable to cir- 
cumstances. All these metaphysical politicians,” adds 
he, “ imperfectly arom and exaggerated by the 
light heads of the French, have produced that terrible 
Revolution which so shamefully at present tears to 
pieces their unhappy country.” 


First Opera—The first composer, who tried his 
hand at setting an opera to music, was Francesco Bav- 
erini, an Italian artist: and the piece to which he lent 
the charm of a melodius accompaniment, was, “ The 


Conversion of St. Paul,” which was brought out at 
Rome in 1460. 





KATE. 
By Atrrep Tennyson. 


I know her by her angry air, a 
Her bright black eyes, her bright black hair, 
Her rapid laughter, wild and shrill, 
As laughter of the woodpecker 
From the bosom of a hill. 
*Tis Kate — she sayeth what she will: 
For Kate hath an unbridled tongue, 
Clear as the twanging of a harp. 
Her heart is like a throbbing star. 
Kate hath a spirit ever strung 
Like a new bow, and bright and sharp 
As edges of the scimetar. 
Whence shall she take a fitting mate ? 
For Kate no common love will feel; 
My woman-soldier, gallant Kate, 
As pure and true as blades of steel. 


Kate saith, “ the world is void of might.” 
Kate saith, “the men are gilded flies.” 
Kate snaps her fingers at my vows; 
Kate will not hear of lovers’ sighs. 
I would I were an arméd knight 
Far famed for well-won enterprise, 
And wearing on my swarthy brows 
The garland of new-wreathed emprise ; 
For in a moment I would pierce 
The blackest files of clanging fight, 
And strongly strike to left and right, 
In dreaming of my lady’s eyes. 
Oh! Kate loves well the bold and fierce; 
But none are bold enough for Kate, 
She cannot find a fitting mate. 


I have laid too many eggs in the hot sand of this 
wilderness, the world, with ostrich carelessness and 
ostrich oblivion. The greater part indeed have been 
trod under foot, and are forgotten, but yet no small 
number have crept forth into life, some to furnish fea- 
thers for the caps of others, and still more to plume the 
shafts in the quivers of my enemies; of them that, un- 
provoked, have lain in wait against my soul. — Cole. 
ridge, Biographia Litcraria. 


Occupation. — With the exception of one extraordi- 
nary man, I have never known an individual —least 
of all an individual of genius — healthy or happy with- 
out a profession, i. e. some regular employment. Now, 
otal talents may exist without genius, yet as genius 
cannot exist, certainly not manifest itself, without ta- 
lents, I would advise every scholar who feels the genial 
svwer working within him, so far to make a division 
ona the two, as that he should devote his talents 
to the acquirement of a competence in some known 
trade or profession, and his genius to objects of his 
| tranquil and unbiased choice.— Biographia Literaria, 








Fear of Poverty.— Few men have grieved more 
than myself, few have shed so many tears; yet never 
did poverty, or the fear of falling into i, make me 
heave a sigh, or moisten my eyelid s — Rousseau, 








“ Idleness of Fashionable Life.— Obliged to pay at- 
tention to every foolish thing uttered, and to nil the 
| idle compliments paid, and constantly to keep my mind 
jon the rack, that I may not fail to introduce in m 
turn my jest or my lie, And this is called idleness ! 
| is the labor of a galley slave. — Rousseau. 


Epitaph of Samuc3 Taylor Coleridge. 


Stop, Christian passer-by! Stop, Child of God, 
And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
| A poet lies, or that which once seemed he ; 

O, lift a thought in prayer for 8. T. C. !~ 
That he who many a year with toil of breath, 
Found death in life, may here find life in death! 
Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame, 


He asked, and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same. 











— 
| o 
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TOMY INFANT. 
The child is dearer for the mother’s sake, 
And deafty is the mother for the child. 


Heaven bless thee ! tittle youngling, 
Who, playing nature’s part, 
Hast haply ope’d a hidden spring 
In thy fond father’s heart ! 
Flowing through sunny hours, 
Reviving withered flowers! 


Oh! if this artless song be weak 
My gladness to express, 
How doubly vain are words to speak, 
Thy mother’s happiness ! 
Too great for human fears — 
Too deep for aught but tears! 


Hope realized! we find in thee 
The sage’s fabled stone ! 
Thou mak’st an earthly Trinity, 
For now we're three in one! 
Great God! thy will the blessing gave, 
We supplicate thine aid to save! 


A. 


= —_————- —— 


FPACETIZ. 
ORIGINAL, 





A Cool Compliment.— Trrujile, a noted diner-out, 
called into B.’s office yesterday. B., who had been 
too frequently annoyed by similar calls, put on his hat 
hastily, and, taking Truffle by the hand, said —“ My 
dear sir, I have some cut-of-door business to attend to 
this morning, you must excuse me— would ask you 
to partake of a brace of canvas-backs to-day, but have 
invited some gentlemen to dine with me !” 





King’s English. — The late Gen. B. was a’ personal 
acquaintance of the now Commodore, Elliot, who is 
not remarkable for the purity of his English. When 
the latter was engaged under Perry, on lake Erie, 
some rumors of a battle had reached New York, which 
General B. and his friend A. were speculating upon, 
when the postman handed a letter from Elliot to the 
General. ‘“ Now we shall know all about it,” said he 
to A., breaking the seal. The General read very lei- 
surely and inaudibly, till A., growing impatient, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Well, well, what has Elliot done ?” “ Done,” 
said General B., “ why he has made the king’s Eng- 
lish suffer awfully.” 





Epigram. 
[The following, if we are not mistaken, is a little 
Macklinish.} 
No longer mourn, Macduff, thy children’s full, 
Forrest hath murdered sleep, Macbeth, and all! 


Singing in the Ear.— An Irish servant lad going 
along the passage, and singing rather inharmoniously, 
was asked by his master what horrid noise he was 
making. “I have not made any noise, sir,” he re- 
plied. ‘“ Why, you were singing, and a confounded 
noise it was.” “Oh! perhaps it was the singing in 
my ears your honor heard!” This reminds us of the 
dialogue between twa meenesters of the gude kirk of 
Scotland. One complained that he had got a ringing 
in his head! ‘“ Do ye ken the reason o’ that?” asked 
his worthy crony. “Na!” “T'lltell ye: it’s because 
it’s empty!” “ And have ye never a ringing in your 
head ?” quoth the other. ‘Na, never!” “ And do ye 
ken the reason ? It’s because it’s cracked!” was the 
retort; and the truth was not very far off. 


Dr. Valpy.—In returning thanks one day to his 
pupils for the present of a handsome piece of plate, the 
venerable and learned master of Reading School spoke 
of “the flowers that had oceasionally illuminated his 
path.” “ Flowers illuminate ?” exclaimed a young 
Aristarchus. “ To be sure,” observed a more amiable 
critic; “ swa-flowers.” 

‘ , —— — — 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thanks to O.; we will think of it. 

Yorick’s jests and humor we fear would never set 
the table in a roar. 

The long article by Argus, we have carefully laid 
by for medicinal use. Our excellent and venerable 
family physician, who sometimes assists us in our 
editorial duties, read it, and assures us, that if ever 
we should be afflicted with over-wakefulness, by read- 
ing one page, “ Kind nature’s sweet restorer” would 
immediately visit our eyelids; and, that two pages 
would inevitably induce sleep, though afflicted with 
the severest nervous affections. 

Waltaroquin, in our next. 

Notices of several new publications sent to us, will 
be given next week. 


NOTICE. 

We avail ourselves, by omitting some advertise- 
ments, of a small portion of the Gazette, to present to 
our readers some of the numerous TesTIMONIALS oF 
rue Puptic Press which have cheered us on in our | 
undertaking, and no doubt been highly instrumental to 
our success. 


Knickerbocker Magazine. 


Times and Intelligencer. 

“Tue New York Liverary Gazerre.—This is the 
title of a new weekly journal devoted to literature and 
the fine arts, of which the first number was issued on 
Saturday. The talent and taste evinced in the original 
articles and selections in the specimen number, lead us 
to hope that the work will have more than an ephemeral 
existence. It has not been ushered in by a flourish of 
trumpets ; indeed, we never heard of it until we saw it 
on our table, so that it has the double recommendation 
of modesty and merit. We wish it success. 

The Literary Gazette hasa handsome outside, as 
well as good matter within.” 

New York Express. 

“Tue New York Lirenary Gazerre.—This is the 
name of a new literary paper, of superb typographical 
| execution, edited by James Aupricu. The first number 
| is full of interesting articles, and if the paper is kept 
up in the present spirit, it will soon command the atten- 
| tion of the reading public.” 

N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
“The first number presents an agreeable variety of 
original and selected articles, the latter of which have 
| been gathered up, with industry and taste, from sources 
not generally accessible.” 
Daily Whig. 

“Tue New York Lirerary Gazerre.—This is the 
title of a new weekly, the first number of which was 
issued in this city on Saturday last. It is well filled 
with excellent matter. its typography is equal to any 
paper in the city, and does great credit to the printers, 
Messrs. Craighead and Allen.” 

N. Y. Evening Post. 

“ Tue Lirerary Gazerrs, is the name of a neat sheet, 
of a quarto form, filled with entertaining miscellaneous 
matter, selected and original, which has just been is- 
sued in this city.” 





Troy Daily Mail. 
“THe New York Lirerary Gazerre.—A new 





“Tne New York Lirerary Gazerre is the title of 
a new literary journal issued every Saturday morning 
in this city, at four dollars per annum. It is published 
in the quarto form, and has no peer in beauty of vom 
and typography. So far as we are enabled to judge 
by the first number before us, it will be edited with | 
ability and good taste. It comes modestly before the | 

ublic, with well wrilten original articles, and excel- 
font selections.” 


| 


New York American. 

“Tue New York Lirerary Gazerre.—The second 
number of this new weekly laborer in the field of lite- 
rature, if possible, increases the favor with which the 
first was received. The number of its articles is un- 
usual, as well as their brevity,— both great recommen- 
dations. Their quality, too, is unexceptionable. We 
wish abundant success to the undertaking.” 

New York Gazette. 

“Tt is very handsomely — upon good paper, 
and its matter, original and selected, is good — very 
good indeed. We have rarely seen better writing in 
the original portion of such a work, or more good 
sense and taste in the selection of its extracted mate- 
rial. ‘There is an absence of profession and of flourish 
which so often disfigure these initiatory enterprises, 
which is exceedingly becoming, and which has cer- 
tainly impressed us very much in its favor. The 
yrospectus states that the paper is to be the organ of a 
Eisley Club, and if their contributions are as good 
hereafter as in this their specimen number, the Gazette 
will be creditable to them.” 

Evening Star. 

“Tue Lirerary Gazerre is the name of a new 
periodical published in this city, the first number of 
which has reached us. Itis the neatest specimen of 
typography we have yet seen, and appears to be con- 
ducted with taste and ability.” 

Courier and Enquirer. 

“ Evincing no little taste and ability.” 

New York Transcript. 

“Ture New York Lirerary Gazerte.—Two num- 
bers of a new weekly journal, of a literary character, 
as its tile would indicate, have been published. For 
neatness and beauty of typography, it will vie with 
any paper inthe country. ‘The editor evinces sound 
pu Am vy good taste, and talent of a high order. The 
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work has our best wishes for its success. It is published 





in the quarto form, at four dollars per annum, on a 
sheet nearly as large as the New York Mirror.” 





weekly paper, superbly printed, has been started in 
New York by Mr. James Aldrich. From the first 
number which has been sent to us, we feel no hesitation in 
recommending it to the public, as an able and interest- 
ing publication. The original matter is particularl 
well written. We are more particularly pleased wit 
it from the absence of all pretension and conceit, too 
often characterizing the literary journals of the day. It 
is said in the prospectus that the Gazette is to be con- 
ducted by and become the organ of a literary club in 
New York. If the same taste and good sense preside 
over its future numbers that so eminently distinguish 
the first, we believe that it will be found a valuable ac- 
cession to American periodical literature.” 
Boston Times. 

“ New Literary Papers.-- We have received the first 
number of a new literary paper published in New 
York, entitled the Lirerary Gazerre. The typogra- 
phical execution is elegant, and if the future numbers 
be as good as the one bfore us, it will take a high 
stand in the literary world. It is published every Sa- 
turday morning by W. V. Oxley, and edited by James 
Aldrich,’ 

Poughkeepsie Journal. 

“New York Lirerary Gazerre is the title of a new 
weekly paper just commenced in the city of New York. 
Its appearance and contents are highly creditable to the 
publisher and editor.” 

New London Gazette. 

“ Tue New York Lirerary Gazerre, is the title of a 
new and neat publication, edited by James Aldrich, 
the first number of which is now before us. It con- 
tains several original pieces that speak well for its fu- 
ture success, while the se'ections are very judiciously 
made. We wish the enterprising editor the success 
he merits.” 
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